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M&S. LARKALL’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


By the Author of “ Man and His Idol.” 
ee 
PROLOGUE. 

Gent—Heaven knows what she has known. 

Doct.—The heart is sorely charged. 

Gent.—: would not have such @ heart in my bosom tor 

the dignity of the whole body, 

Doct—This disease is beyond my practice. Macbeth. 

Tue first snow-flakes of a hard but late winter were 
beginning to fall on a night in the second week in 
December. White and beautiful they came down, and 
4s midnight approached, the streets of Liverpool were 
like a of a city in a dream—silent, muffled, and 
wreal, 

The fallen snow upon the houses and in the roads 
lad the effect of moonlight. But for this, the night 
would have been hopelessly dark. But for this, the 
ostler of a great, rambling, old-fashioned hotel, the 
Dragon, coining yawning out of the stables, where he 
had just woke from an hour’s doze in the hayloft, 
vould not have opened his sleepy eyes to the fact 
thata carriage was approaching the hotel, and might 
Stop there. 

The vehicle was superb: the hammer-cloth of bear- 
skin, relieved with gilded claws: the black horses 
splendidly matched. 

But on the panels of the carriage there were no 
ams emblazoned; there was not even a cypher. 

Asit dashed up to the door of the hotel, the horses 
were reined up suddenly, so suddenly that they fairly 
crouched upon their haunches, the door opened, 
young man alighted, closed the door again very hur- 
nedly, aud then rushed into the building. 

Two waiters hastened forward to meet him. 

., The rooms—are they ready?” he asked. : 

All is ready, sir,” was the reply of one of the men 
addressed 

., Pires lighted—dinner cooked—wines selected ?” 

ss All as ordered,” 

a Good! Oblige me now by retiring. I alone re- 
ve my mistress: I alone wait upon her.” 





LTHE ANGER OF THE MYSTERIOUS BEAUTY.] 

The men looked for a moment surprised and uncer- 
tain how to act; but they had doubtless received their 
orders, and immediately disappeared. 

Then the youth returned to the carriage. 

He was, it may be stated, a mere youth, with a per- 
fectly-smooth face and closely-cropped black hair. 
His dress was that of a valet—black, with a white 
necktie. 

This time two persons descended from the carriage. 
One was a lady wrapped from head to foot in a loose 
velvet wrapper, lined with leopard-skin throughout, 


‘and with a hood of thesame material, which concealed 


her face. Following the lady came a woman, evi- 
dently her servant, carrying a dressing-case and an 
armful of shawls. 

Not a word was spoken. 

The young man, whose manner was deferential 
almost to servility, held open the glass-door of the 
hotel for the lady, and bowed low as she passed in ; 
but he allowed the door to swing back almost in the 
face of the attendant who followed, as if not even 
deigning to see her. 

Hardly had they entered the hotel, before the car- 
riage drove off with a speed equal to that at which it 
had arrived, to the infinite disgust of the ostler, who 
already looked forward with professional zest to the 
pleasure of handling those superb animals. 

Muffled in her furs, as on quitting the carriage, the 
lady had, meantime, crossed the entrance-hall, and 
commenced ascending the grand staircase of the hotel. 
Her right hand rested on the arm of the youth who 
had preceded her, and who walked, bending obse- 
quiously, at her side. The female attendant respect- 
fully followed at a little distance on the left. : 

‘They proceeded in silence. 

Evidently it would have been a condescension on 
the part of one of the group to have spoken, and it 
would have been presumption in the others to address 
her. Besides, there might have been—there was—a 
motive, which prompted this silent, this secret move- 
ment. 

The old, oaken well-staircase of the hotel terminated 
in a broad corridor, also of oak, the floor polished, ex- 
cept where a narrow strip of carpet ran from end to 





end: the panelled walls on either side were black and 
dull with age. 

Into this corridor the doors of the various apart- 
ments on that floor opened. Each was distinguished 
by a name instead of a number. ‘I'hese names had, 
for the most part, reference to particular countries. 
Thus there were the English, French, Spanish, Portu- 
guese, and Italian chambers, so named according to 
the fancy or caprice of some by-gone owner of the 
hotel. 

The corridor was long and draughty, and though 
wrapped in furs, the lady shivered as she entered it, 
and the hand which rested on the arm of the youth 
in black, clutched at it spasmodically. 

He understood. 

With his right hand he respectfully gathered up 
the folds of leopard-skin and velvet, so that his lady 
might grasp them more tightly across her breast: 
but he said nothing. 

Thus they had made their way half-down the cor- 
ridor—this silent and mysterious group. They had 
passed the closed doors of many rooms, the names of 
which in faded gold had not failed to attract the eyes 
of the hooded lady—eyes scarcely less bright, furtive, 
and ravenous than those of the beast in whose furs 
she was muflled. At last they approached oue, on 
nearing which she involuntarily stopped. 

Upon that door was the word “ Russia,” 

At the very moment that the group came to a tem- 
porary stand, this door was opened, slowly and noise- 
lessly, and but a few inches. ‘Then the face of a 
man peered out, cautiously and only long enough for 
it to be seen that the eyes were blue, the ‘short beard 
tawny, the general aspect ferocious. 

At sight of this apparition the lady started, uttered 
a suppressed cry, and drew the leopard-skin hood over 
her eyes. But forthe support of lier attendant’s arm 
she would have fallen, prostrated with sudden terror. 

Yet, almost before she experienced this, the cause 
of it had vanished. The face had withdrawn and the 
door was closed. But though they could hear the 
click of the lock, it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the lady could recover strength enough to take 
one step forward. When she did move, it was with 
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the reel and stagger of intoxication that she proceeded. | 
The simple incident had utterly ugnerved her; more 
than that, it had inspired her with @ feeling which, in 
its intensity resembled madness. 

The suite of rooms which had been engaged by the 
young attendant for his mistress were at the very ex- | 
tremity of the corridor. They were reached at last. 
They entered a dark ante-room, and then the door | 
was instantly double-locked behind them. 

“Tt was he! He! Here, in this place, too!” gasped 
the lady, speaking for the first time. 

“No, no, my lady; surely you mistake !” 
the youth, earnestly. 

“Valentine, you—you also in their pay!” she ex- 
claimed with suppressed fierceness, clutehing at his 
arm as she spoke. 

Instantly the young man fell upon his knees, 

“Oh, my lady, my lady!” he eried, in a humble 
and piteous tone, ‘‘ have I not sworn bet 

“ Others have sworn amd perjured themselves! ” she 
answered. ‘ He is here!” 

She strode, as she spoke, outof the dark amte-room | 
into the glowing, luxurious apartments into whieh it | 
opened, and which presented @ striking contrast to 
the cheerless night through which they had come. 
A huge fire burning im the grate was pleasant te look 
at, and had diffused #ts warmth through the whole 
room. In addition tothe lightof the fire, innumer- 
able wax-lights burmed im silver candelabra, and 
showed to tle best effect fle quaint eld furniture, the 
grimy pictures on the wa aud—most w 
sight of all—a dinner-table, Weaded with plate, 
antique, but evidently the piek of what the hotel 
could produce. 

With utter indifference to the luxuries hy which she 
was surrounded, the fierce, ravenous eyes.of the woman 
ranged over the apartment. As Valentine rose from 
his knees, and approached her with abjeet face, clasped 
hands, and imploring eyes, she only turned toward 
him and said, in the suppressed voiee evidently habitual 
to her: y 

“ Let dinner be served—for you.” 

“Oh, my lady,” he cried, “ don'beay it. Mot for us 
—not for us; for yourself!” 

“* What ?” 

She drew herself up proudly—so proudly that the 
action seemed to add a foot to her height, and sur- 
veyed him with a look of unutterable contempt. 

“ You eavil! ” she said—*“you dictate to me?” 

“No, no, my lady; but you have come a hundred 
miles without feed ——” 

“Well! Must I eat as my slaves dictate?” 

“The night is bitter cold, the snow falling ——” 
persisted Valentine. 

His persistency only infuriated the lady. 

“ Dog!" she shrieked, making the action of striking 
at him with both hands, “you are in league with 
them. You have snared me into a trap!” 

In the action accompanying these words the leo- 
pardskin rolled back from the lady's face and. form, 
and slid to the ground. In doing so it revealed such 
a being as mortal eye seldom looks upon. Not un- 
naturally tall, there was an innate majesty in the 
woman which served in place of height. Dignity of 
bearing, queenliness of manner rendered her grandly 
imposing. She inspired awe rather than commanded 
admiration, and yet her form was exquisite in its 
proportions, every line and curve satisfying the 
strictest. criticism—every movement full of grace and 
beauty. 

But it was the face of this woman which chiefly 
impressed the beholder. It was of the highest classi- 
cal type—a pure oval, and with features beautifully 
regular. In girlhood, it must have been exquisite ; 
but some terrible, some awful calamity had swept 
over it, and left it stone, just as in northern ¢elimes a 
cold blast crosses tempest-troubled waters, and leaves 
them the icy mockeries of themselves. It might 
have been some terrible passion, some more. than 
mortal agony, some hideous disease; but, whatever 
the cause, the face of the once-beautiful woman was no 
longer beautiful. It was a mask—a white, stone-like, 
unimpressionable mask — through the. eye-holes of 
which glowed the eyes of a famished panther—flam- 
ing, ravenous, and inexpressibly restless, 

before those eyes, turned full upon him, with con- 
centrated anger and suspicion, Valentine cowered like 
“= cur to which, in her anger, the lady had likened 


replied 





He dared urge no more. 


“Tet dinmer be served,” she saidy“and at onde. 
Come, Valentine {” 

She waited'till the youth threw open the door for 
her, then passed in, while he bowed obsequiously, and 
cast round her the restless, suspicious look which was 
habitual to her. . Moved by an impulse whiéh he could 
not conceal, the youth hesitated to follow her; but she 
turned and laida fierce hand on his shoulder. 

“ Come!” she. gasped, 

They went in, and the door was closed and locked. 

Meanwhile, the female attendant rang the bell vio- 
lently. 

A waiter appeared. 

“ Dinner,” she said. 
delay.” 

As the man left, the attendant paced the room 
with eager and impetuous steps. An extreme anxiety 
seemed to agitate her, and as she walked, she beat 
her hands together sharply, with a nervous action. 

“ What is her sin? What is her punishment? ’she 
half-muttered; “why is her life a burden to her 
through this horrible fear—this fear of what? Never 
still, never safe—frightened at a look, scared at a 
whisper, for ever flying, hiding, suffering torture om 
torture has she done? Great Heavens, what 
has she dome?” 

Coming to where the embroidered bell-pull hung, 
the attendant clutched at it with fierce impetuosity. 

Again the waiterappeared. 

“Dinner! "sm sail “why is it not here? ” 

“It is being served!” was the answer. 

“ Being served !'~ Did I not say—at once. Ah, she 
is here! It istoo late. Go!” 

Seared at the wild looks and wilder words of this 
woman, the fellow retreated, and the door was locked 
after him. 

At the same moment, the deor of the bedromn was 
unfastened, and @ iigure, In male attire, stepped 


“ Valentine!” exclaimed the attendant ; then, as she 
turned toward the approaching fixure, she clasped her 
imploringly, “My lady!” she cried. 

“Call me Valentine,” said the person addressed. 

And, indeed, the resemblance to the youth who 
attended his mistress into the chamber was so strong 
that it have deceived « stranger. It was in- 
tended to 80, obviously. Of the same height, the 
ame general form, and attired in the same manner, 
with the addition of a cloak hang ageet the left arm, 
there was no difference, save in the 

Nor in that was there « striking dissimilarity. The 
bloodless of the lad remained ; his large, 
Asiatic eyes were well simulated, and the cropped 
hair, of raven blackness, was the same in its arrange- 
ment. What ingenuity, what arts of the toilet had 
been brought to bear, to make the resemblance more 
perfect, who shall say ? 

Evidently, it was not the first time the disguise had 
been assumed for purposes of flight, for purposes it 
might be of a more doubtful character. The manner 
of the attendant showed that, for her face assumed an 
expression of pain, notof astonishment, as she pros- 


“Quick! Not a moment's 


the disguise of her own servant! 

“ The pistols—are they loaded ?” asked the lady. 

“ Yes—yes—but oh ——! ” 

“ Give them to me!” 

“T will, my lady, but ch, hear me! I must speak, 
I must entreat you, implore you, here on my knees, 
not to go forth to-night. You are cold, hungry, 
trembling ——” 

“ Slave!” muttered the lady, through her clenched 
teeth. 

“T care not. Strike me, a on me, kill me if 
you will, but I must plead to you!” 

The wild, fierce, ravenous eyes of the false Valen- 
tine blazed up with sudden anger. 

“Give. me the pistols! ” she cried. 

“ But if there is no danger, my lady ?” 

“ i ] » 

With a blow of her clenched right hand she dashed 
the kneeling woman aside, and moved towards that 
which had appeared to be a dressing-case, as the at~ 
tendant had borne it from the carriage in her arms, and 
had placed it ona chair. The outraged woman, who 
had received the blows without a moan, started to her 
feet and rushed forward. ‘he slave's habit of obe- 
dience had. entered into her very soul. Meekly, and 
without daring to utter another word, she unlocked 
the case, and held it towards her mistress. 





He could only crouch and hang his head, while the 
female attendant, who had begun to busy herself about | 
the room, stood suddenly still, fascinated by the aspect | 
of the terrible, the inexplicable woman whom she 
owned as mistress. 

There was @ pause of a second or two. 

Then, striding over the fallen leopard skin, the lady 
retreated toward an inner room of the suite—a bed- | 
room, which was just visible through a half-opened 
door, wax-tapers filling it as they did the drawing- 
Toon. 





It contained four small pistols of exquisite work- 
manship, gems of their kind, embedded in crimson 
velvet. 

The lady, whose hand was small, white, and deli- 
cate as that of a child, seized one of the pistols with 
the ready action of a master of the weapons, séw 


that it was capped and half-cocked, and then, suddenly 


placing the cold ring of the barrel-end against the 
temple of the agitated attendant, she said : 

“Que such word again, and it is your last.” 

The woman did.not flinch, 


trated herself before her mistress, who stood there in |. 


Se 

Her attitude showed submission even to death 

Appeased by that, the lady suffered her hand to 
drop, then hastily placed that pistol and its follow ; 
a belt which she wore for the purpose concealed = tne 
her waist. Having done so, she approached the fo 
Her slave, as she called her, anticipated her wish ror 
unlocked it. There was an instant of weakness ; = 
cision, terror it might be, and then, 
agony, she went forth. 

The corridor was deserted. 

On the stairs the fugitive encountered the servants 
in the act of bearing upthe dinner of which her terror 
has not permitted her to partake. They made way 
for her, supposing her to be the male attendant, and nA 
| word was said. Yet in their very looks sho read sys. 
picion and treachery, and stole from them like a ori. 
minal, down through the hall, and out into the bleak, 
desolate night. ‘ 

The snow was falling and freezing as it fell. The 
wind swept im bleak gusts from the north. Not q 
sound broke the stillness of the hour, and there wer: 
no witnesses of the woman’s flight. Even her foot. 
steps did not betray her, for the fresh snow obliterated 
them a¢.she went flying from an invisible foe, that left 
her neither rest, nor peace, nor the ihomentary enjoy. 
ment of the boundless wealth at her command, 

Meanwhile dimmer was served, a repast in which 
nothing was. omitted that might stimulate the jaded 


akness, inde- 
With @ groan 0 


ap The ordering of it lad been Valentine's duty, 
and he had done it ; 
As the covers were there emerged from the 


bedroom a lady, beatiful, but deadly pale of face, 
elegant in carriage, en ac attired. She wores 
dress of ruby velvet ng the ground, confined at 
the neck with a broogh of diamonds. Studs of the 
same precious stones confined it at the wrists. 

It would have been difficult ior a casual observer to 
recognize in this superb: woman the attendant, who 
wore male attire, and was called Valentine. Yet they 
were i 

“ Retire,” said the attendant, adiressing the ser- 
vants; “I will wait upon my lady.” 

And she took her station at the back of the lady’ 


But no sooner were they alone than the lady, starting 
up, quitted the table. The attendant followed. 
“Phe terror has come back, Valentine,” she said 
despairing}y. 
“Yes: this time worse than ever,” was the r- 


joinder. 
“God help her! The wretch! What will 
heaven oh eee a 


“ Who can tell? Surely she has committed terrible 
t” 


“Tt may be so, Certainly she has endured hideous 
suffering,” returned the lady. 

‘“* And she has enemies ——? ” 

“Yes: rich, powerful, implacable.” 

“ They pursue her with fiendish vengeance?” 

“They do.” 

“ Here in England as in her own land? ” 

“Yes: here as every where.” 

“But do not her wild fears, her groundless sus- 
picions, her horrible paroxysms of terror, magnify the 
danger ?” 

“No: they but anticipate it.” 

“ But Valentine ——” 

“Hush! we may be overheard. Call me yourlady. 
Besides, I am weary of assuming a name and 4 garb, 
alike unbecoming my sex. Ihave done it so long 
only at her passionate entreaty, because J pity her, aud, 
terrible as she is, I have half-grown to love her. A, 
yes; I shall kuow no rest until we receive the signal 
to rejoin her. Heaven grant she may come to no harm 
this night !.” 

“ Amen! with all my heart,” cried the attendant 
fervently. . 

Then the two women sat over the fire brooding 
deeply and silently. And all their thought was of her 
they called their lady—of that rich, beautiful, but 
miserable woman, a wanderer under the shadow ol ® 
Nameless Terror. 

It is the story of this woman—of her wrongs, her 
sin, her sufferings, and her doom—that we propose 10 
tell in these pages. ‘ 





CHAPTER L 
THE DARK BEAUTY OF THE TOWERS. 

Forall our loved ones then were there, 

But:the best loved beyond compare, 

Was. Amy with her golden hair. 
SKrrTING @ lonely road on the borders of ~— 
there had‘stood for many, many years, & aeocrtet : 
house, the ruinous state of which was greatly hic — 
from view by the wilderness of foliage by which i 
was surrounded. shae 

For a quarter of a mile or more along the roa t ed 

extended a line of fence, green witl: damp, and 4 
this rose such @ dense mass of greenery that tt 





only at one-or two points that it was possible 
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_—— 
catch sight of the building standing in the grounds 
thus protected. c 

Such chance glimpses as were to be had, disclosed a 
frontage in the style of Anne’s day, heavy and repul- 
sive enough, and above this frontage a tower or keep, 
byno means assimilating with the rest of the building 
instyle, Which had either never been completed or was 
crumbling to decay, That a place with a certain air 
of grandeur about it Should have been treated with 
such neglect, was @ constant source of surprise to the 
carious, Who péered in at the shattered windows, the 

reen stone-work, and the black ivy which threatened 
to cover the place up. But. the information to be 
obtained by the most persevering was meagre in 
the extreme. Stray rustics, they found, called it 
the Tower, and said it was haunted; the landlord of 
the nearest road-side inn, five miles off, confirmed 
poth statements, and added that it was in Chancery. 

Beyond this no one seemed to know anything about 
ihe place, which, gloomy, deserted, rotting to decay, 
preserved its own secret, and was the tomb in which 
the mystery of its abandonment was buried. 

Atiast, in the dusk of one dripping, sodden, autumn 
day, lights were seen: flashing in the windows of the 
Tower, and voices were heard in the grounds above 
the gusts of the rising wind, and those who chanced to 
pass—for the road was very lonely there after night- 
‘gll—and who were not frightened out of their wits by 
the fear of the ghostly inmates of the place, noticed 
that the rusted iron-gate of the grounds was standing 
open, the first time that half-century. 

From that night great changes took place at the 
Tower. 

It was understood that it had been let. 

People shuddered at the idea, and pitied the forlorn 
wretches doomed to pass their: days and nights— 
particularly their nights—in such a wild, rambling, 
damp-stricken, phantom-haunted place ; but they soon 
had convincing proof that the rumonr was true 
enough, The Tower was let, and within a week of 
that memorable autumn evening, workmen were busy 
preparing it for the new tenants. 

The results of their labours were speedily apparent. 
Trees were lopped or altogether grubbed up, hedges 
rougher than Crusoe’s beard were rendered trim end 
orderly, the wilderness was restored to the garden- 
like aspect it had borne in; the previous century, and 
this improvement in the grounds brought out the 
Tower itself into greater promimence, and revealed that 
it was neither wanting in dignity, nor in a certain 
picturesque, though melancholy beauty. 

It was much easier to restore a youthful aspect to 
the grounds than to the mausion. All that could 
be done in the way of painting, glazing, stonemasonry, 


no lack of ringing laughter and boisterous mirth about 
the Tower grounds in the pleasant summer weather, 
or around the great fire-place in the ghostly drawing- 
room on winter nights. 

Thongh, in addition to Amy, the children were five 
in number, the circle was generally augmented by 
companions staying at tle house as visitors. For these 
there was ample room. There were never enough 
occupants to fill more thana fifth part of the building, 
and beyond the suites of living and sleeping rooms, 
there was a great labyrinth of unappropriated 
space, given over to dust and silence and the spectral 
occupants who were supposed to have been beaten 
off from the tenanted corner of the building. 

Christmas in the country is always pleasant in idea, 
and on the Christmas of the year following that on 
which Sir Sydney Robart had taken the Towers, a 
large party of guests had assembled there. 

Conspicuous among them was Amy’s cousin and 
bosom friend—the companion of her childhood and 
the schoolfellow of riper years—the beautiful Gertrude 
Norman. Though still at school at the famous 
Mrs. Larkall’s establishment, at Brighton, Gertrude 
was in years a woman. Aye, and womanhood 
in its earliest prime — womanhood at sweet eigh- 
teen—never presented itself inamore fascinating guise. 
The girl was wondrously beautiful. Her face was of 
an Italian rather than an English type: the features 
boldly stamped, the complexion an almost transparent 
olive, and the eyes—the pride and glory of the face— 
were of midnight blackness, fringed with long, 
slightly-curling lashes of the like hue. If there wasa 
fault in this singularly beautiful face, it was that the 
hair came too low upon the forehead, in itself lofty, 
and so gave a sinister expression to the features; but 
the superb colour, and prodigious amplitude of this 
“¢lory of woman,” made what was really a defect, 
seem rather a charm in the eyes of many. 

In form, as well as face, the dark guest at the 
Tower enjoyed every advantage. Tali, and symme- 


roundness and suppleness beyond her years, so that 
while her every movement was queenly, the exquisite 
grace of it was the quality which most impressed 
itself on one’s mind. 


to the best advantage. 
itself into beauty. Even the folds of her dress fell 
naturally, whatever her position, just as an artist 
would have arranged thena. 

The beauty of Gertrude as a girl, and its rapid. de- 
velopment during the past year, chanced to be the 





and so forth, was attempted. The ivy was shorn 
and trained. The ruined turret, though it was not 
completed, was rounded off in a manner that realized 
the idea of a “ruin in a. good state of repair.” De- 
cidedly, the place was rendered fresher, neater, and 
more cheerful; but, in spite of all, there was a 
gloomy, forlorn, indescribable air about it, 

Which said, as plainly asa man could speak, 

“The house is haunted." 

Yet this place, of all others, had been selected as a 

residence by a man to whom life and society were 
more important than the air he breathed. 
_Sir Sydney Robart was not over forty; bat he had 
lived every hour of that time, in the fullest sense of 
the word, wringing from every passing moment its 
utmost drop of pleasure and excitement. Hence, at 
forty, he had the feelings of a man of seventy, ., Life 
seemed robbed of its bloom, He wearied of the passing 
days ; he wearied of all that wealth or influence could 
bring to minister to his caprices. It was not. the 
affected, “ used-up” feeling which is'so despicable: in 
those who indulge in it. No, it was life-weariness— 
that saddest of diseases, which mind and body seem to 
combine to aggravate. 

And yet Sir Sydney had some of the choicest of 
Heaven’s blessings showered on him, 

His lady—she was called Lady Agatha—was a 


charming woman; a devoted wile, an exomplary 
mother. And about his knees were clustered sons andl} 
daughters, as freshly, rosily beautiful, as if they had 
been angels lent to render the earth a Paradise to 
those ent-usted with them. For the most part, the 
children were young; but the elder daughter, Amy, 
Was on the threshold of womanhood. She was the 
baronet’s pride. His wife and his little-ones were the 
joy of his life-wearied eyes; but his love for Amy was 
4 passion—an infatuation. It seemed as if his very 
lite were bound up in that which warmed her being. 
The effect of the Mower upon those doomed to 

occupy it was most depressing. Six Sydney, who 
vas tall, blanched, and withered of aspect, seemed in 
ro Years to grow taller, whiter, and more spectral 
than ever, 

_ Upon the children thereffect was less startling. At 
- they were graye aud awe-stricken, very nervous 
“night, and mueh given to waking out of jsleep 


With screams. But the buoyant spirit of youth 


subject of conversation among the guests seated about 
| the fire inthe great drawing-room on a night imme- 
| diately preceding Christmas. They formed a pic- 
| turesque group—the host with his white face and 
| dreamy eyes, his lady distinguished for her peculiar 
grace, aud some dozen, strangers forming a wide 
| circle, only visible in the red light from tke hearth, 

{| Though the curtains were drawn, no candles had 


| been lit. It was pleasant'to bask in the red light, and | 


to watch the chihiren as it disclosed them chattering 
away in the greatest glee, as they huddled together 
in the centre of the circle, forgetting for a time the 
nightly terror of the inevitable journey from the warm 
fireside, up the great staircase, and along the dark cor- 
ridor, to those terrible, heart-chilling bedchambevrs. 

Suddenly, in the midst of the quiet talk, the doors of 
the drawing-room swung open, as if burst in by the 
wind which shrieked and whistled in the ghostly hall, 
and # woman, pale and wild-eyed, staggered forward. 

The guests started involuntarily, but it was Lady 
Robart who rushed forward with uplifted hands, 

“ Gertrude!” she cried, ‘are you not well?” 

“ Quite—quite well,” gasped the intruder. 

“ And Amy—where is she? ” 

“I left her but now,” faltered the other, whose 
terror, if terror it was, seemed to revive at the 
name which had been mentioned. “It is very foolish 
—don’t mind me.” 

Nevertheless, the kind-hearted lady threw her 
arm about the waist of the terrified Gertrude, and led 
her to.a chair, beside which she stood, clasping one 
white, throbbing hand. 

“ You are not usually so weak,” remarked my lady, 
in. a half-whisper, “‘ you have a good heart. It is 
Amy who is so timid and fanciful, and really believes 
that the Tower is haunted, What was it dear?” 

It was with an effort that Gertrude replied. When 
she did so, she said: 

“I don’t know how it happened, but the night is so 
brilliaut—see the moonlight shines in, in lines above the 
cuttains!” 

It was so: the white moonbeams contended with the 
red firelight in the reom. 7 

“ And it gives every place such a spectral aspect,” 
she contiuaed “ that I fancied—I don’t know what 
I fancied. The very shadows terrified me. Lut it's 
over now.” 








surmounts most things, and, on the whole, there was | 


trical, she seemed to have derived from the South a | 


Whether standing or sitting, whether she was mov- | 
ing or at rest, Gertrude Norman seemed always seen | 
Her form naturally posed , 





In spite of this declaration, she half-turned toward 
the door, with a strangely excited look, as if she feared 

that it might open and disclose —what did she fear it 
might disclose ? 

Whatever the nature of her terror, she did not take her 
ladyship into herconfidence; but, on thecontrary, shook 
her off as soon as possible, and, apparently becoming 
calmer, took a seat where thie fire-light did not blind 
her, and where she could keep an eye alike on the door 
and on the heavy curtains before the window, not so 
closely drawn, as we have said, as to shut out the 
bright night utterly. 

Occasionally speaking or answering questions she 
sat waiting and listening. 

Attired ina simple dress of some dark-coloured silk 
head bent forward in the act of watching, the fingers ¢ 
her hands interlaced as she clutched at one upraised 
knee, she might have been sitting as a model fora 
painter—a model, let us say, for the Borgia, watching 
for a coming victim. 

But the Borgia herself, however great, however 
terrible the victim, would hardly have displayed the 
intensity which convulsed the face of that young 
girl, 

As the time passed her features grew rigid. 

Her parted lips were dry as her parched tongue. 
Presently there was a slight sound faintly audible 
the window. It might have been only the tapping of an 
ivy leaf, as the wind swayed it against the window. 
It might have been only the creaking of the great 
swinging elm-boughs. Lut as it caught her qi ar 
the girl clutched up her fingers, until she drove the 
nails into the white flesh, and a blaze, terrible to wit- 
ness, lit up those midnight eyes, that were fixed now 
upon the window wholly—upon the window before 

which the heavy curtains swung. 

It came again, the same sound, but this time more 
clear, more unmistakeable; some one—more than one, it 
might be—had approached the window. That sound 
was of stealthy footsteps, of crushed gravel in the foot- 
path, which must be crossed to reach the house. 

Gertrude knew that. You might come, she well 
remembered, with noiseless steps across the grass; 
but a gravel walk surrounded the Tower, and could 
not be avoided by those seeking to enter the building. 
| For that sound of ste ssing the path she had 
watched and waited. 

For the flitting of the blended shadows past the 
| openings in the window-curtains she was prepared. 
| Yet when the sound came, and the shadows thrown 
| by the strong moonlight swept by, visible, distinctly 

visible to her, a fierce, consuming passion in her heart 
| leapt into a flame, aud overpowered her, Unconscivus, 
| careless, regardless of what she did, Gertrude started 
| Up with a cry of agony. 

“ They are there!” she shrieked. 

The instant the words had left her lips she stood 

| aghast at the sound of them—aghast at the blanched 

faces of those around, who looked at her wondering 
; and terrified. 





CHAPTER IL 
GERTRUDK'S VENGEANCE. 
She hath at will 
More quaint and subtle ways to kill: 
A smhilejor kiss, as she will use the art, 
Shall have the cunning skill to break a heart 
Pe) Time: 
GERTRUDE"’s parched lips could but faintly utter the 
excuse which rose to thei—that the firelight and 
warmth had drawn her off into a doze, in which she 
had dreamed of some terror, she scarce knew what. 
“You are not well to-night, child,” said Lady 
Agatha; “and where—where is Amy ?” 
“ Here!” cried & soft, sweet, gladsome voice, as the 
speaker bounded into the room. 
“ Amy, darling,” said the lady, 
well. ue 


the 


“Gertrude is not 
See! she looks terrified! 

With a hasty movement, Gertrude raised her hands 
and hid her face in them. Whatever her secret agony 
she did not care to reveal it. Sle had no mind for 
close scrutiny at that moment, especially the seru:iny 
| of those lustrous eyes, that seemed swimming in the 

light of joy, 

Though her cousin, the girl who now put her 
hands on Gertrude’s shoulders, and whispered soit, 
soothing words, that fell like poison-drops upon the 
brain, was utterly unlike her. Amy Dearlove Roba: 
was a charming Olonde. Her small, exquisitely 
shaped head, shimmered in the light, with : 
tresses, half-curling, hali-unwinding with their own 
weight and elasticity. 

The face thus crowned was child-like; rosy, wonder- 
fully refined and delicate, formed for loving, and for 
the expression of all the softer emotions, 

In one point alone did Amy resemble her cousin. 
It was in the charming rouwuduess and suppleness of 
her figure. She was neither so tall nor so wommauly 2 
Gertrude, but she had the : 
J Btatuesque perfection of formal 
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companying the flush and glow of the dawn of woman- 
hood, rendered her inexpressibly fascinating. 

“ Gertrude, darling!” whispered this fair girl,‘ what 
ails you?” | 

“Nothing, nothing!” was the stern answer. 

“ Ah, your hands are feverish. You are not well. 
Come with me. To my room—come! ” 

She put her fair round arm about the head of Ger- 
trude; but itdid not rest there an instant. With a 
spasmodic shudder, Gertrude flung it off, and rising ab- | 
ruptly, said: 

**No, no; leave me! I shall be better presently.” 

She moved towards the door, dragging her limbs | 
wearily as she did so, and elasping her hands upon her | 
brow. 

Amy followed. 

“ Nay, dear, I must come!” she said. 

Gertrude stopped, drew herself up, and turned | 
upon the fair girl a look which, seen in the dim fire- 
light, scared her with its unnatural fierceness. 

“Dare to do it!” cried Gertrude, and the next 
moment she had disappeared. | 

Too well did Amy understand those words, that | 


“T will do it!” she muttered. “One moment's 
horror for her will be as balm to me!” 

From this instant her manner changed. 

With a firm step she approached the toilet-table 
near the yet uncurtained window, and adjusting the 
glass—a disc of silver in the moonlight—she gazed 
upon her white face as on that of a spectre. Quickly 
and adroitly she seized the black, tangled locks that 
hung wildly about her shoulders, and imparted to them 
smoothness and form. Then, with a great effort, 
she overcame the rigid muscles of her face, and forced a 
ghastly smile, which lingered on it as a smile on the 
set features of a corpse. To smooth her tumbled 
dress was but the work of an instant. And that done, 
sbe walked calmly from the room. 

For a long time she was absent, and there were 
sounds as of some one making their way through the 
uninhabited portion of the building, now bright in 
the moonlight. 

, When she returned, the smile still lingered on her 
ace. 

“T am ready,” she said to herself. 

Yes; ready for the purpose to which she had nerved 


. 


Ee 
Words cannot describe the sicktiess of i 

, overcame Gertrude, asshe heard Amy pbs re 

| “¥es, for he feared said the fair girl, 

“ Fesred! what, darling, what? ” 

| “Why, lest you should have attached : 
than fe had Tntonded to his carelens words 
terrified himself with the idea that you had mista! “ 
him; that you thought he loved you, when —” 

| When what?” 

“When he only did his best to amuse you and make 
you happy.” 

For a second Gertrude could not speak, 

There swept over her the remembrance of an hour 
in which this man, this Roland Hernshaw, had knelt 
at her feet, weeping, imploring her to be his, calling 
upon Heaven to witness that he loved her aboye all 
ereated things. Ther came bac , too, the night wher 
she, after long wooing, had fallen upon his breast and 
, owned that his passion was not unrequited, that she 
, didlove him with her whole being, and when they em- 
braced, swearing eternal fidelity. And with these 
| perjuries stamped in characters of fire on her 

brain and in her heart, Gertrude listened now to 





ken 


tone. that look, the whole expression of her cousin’s , herself—ready to descend into the drawing-room, where Amy’s words! Heard now, for the first time, of Ro. 


mingled hate and agony. She did not dare to follow | 
her out into the darkness. In her secret heart she 
knew the wrong she had committed; but she had not 
the courage either to express contrition or ask for- 


giveness. She could only remain. there, in that room, 
struggling to appear calm, in spite of the turmoil in 
her heart. And in this she partly succeeded; but, as 


she approached the glowing hearth, it was noticed that 
the light of joy had died out of her blue eyes, the 
bloom had fled from her cheek; even the sweet lips, 
‘so dyed double red,” were white. And as she bent 
down over the children playing by the fire, tears 
gathered on the golden fringes of her eyes, and sparkled | 
in the light. 

Kneeling there, she could hear—and the sound | 
struck some delicate fibre with agony—the footsteps 


of Gertrude as she ascended the great staircase, and | 

. ' 
sought her bedroom. Once there, she turned the key 
n the lock, and with a smothered cry, threw herself 





down upon the bare oaken-floor, and lay in the moon- 
light, moaning as she lay. 

“Oh, false! false!” she moaned. ‘False to me, 
and for her sake! Roland, my own, my own!—why 
have you done this? Why have you wronged me? 





And for her! Can she love you better than I? No, 
no! oh, never—never! Could she be more true to 
you? Shetrue! She who deceived me, cheated me, 


robbed me of your love! Roland—oh, my Roland! ” 

Lying there, grovelling on the floor, clutching | 
with her nails at the dark oak, she uttered these words | 
in her agony, searce knowing what she said. Then 
the current of her mind changed. Passionate love 
gave momentary place to a bitter sense of wrong—toa 
fierce thirsting for vengeance. There was all the fury 
of madness in the suddenness with which she raised 
herself to her knees, and, linking her hands one within 
the other, half-prayed, nalf-threatened. 

“ Not his, she shall never be his!” she cried out; 
“never, never!” No, I will kill her. Oh, if she 
were but here now—this moment; if I could look 
into her false, lying face, for the last time, and tell her 
of her treachery and deceit, and then strangle her as 
she lied to me, lied and prayed, lied and prayed for 
mercy! And if she dies! oh, God! he would weep | 
for her. Yes; I should see him weep bitter tears 
for her. I should stand by and see that! Oh, tor- 
ture, torture! Only to think of it drives me to mad- 
ness!” 

She was upon her feet now, stealing to and fro, ! 
waving her arms about her head, her eyes glaring, 
her face distorted by the passion which seemed to rend 
her heart. 

For more than an hour she remained thus, raving, 
despairing, praying by turns—the victim of tortures 
against which it seemed in vain for her to struggle. | 

In vain? 

Not so, surely not so. For when that hour had | 
passed a marvellous change came over her. It was | 
the work of an instant—of a sudden thought flashing | 
on the excited mind, and subduing it, not to calm- 
ness, but to a semblance of repose that was terrible to | 
witness. 

A half-formed purpose faintly shaped itself in words. 

“There is no hope for me,” she muttered. “TI can- 
not have Roland's love'while Amy lives to share it. 
It is her death or mine! If I could but kill her! 
Now—to-night! But no, no; I dare not—and it} 
would ruin all! And this side death, what is there ? 
For me torture! And for her—shall there be only 
happiness and love? I would give the world to stab 
her in her most sensitive feelings, and through him— 
through him!” 

She stood for a moment thinking. 

For a moment her finger rested on her lip. 

Then a flash of thought stirred the depths of those! 
luminous eyes, and a smile, more hideous than a 
distorting frown, stole over her face. 

















the inmates of the Tower still lingered, ready even to 


confront Amy, without a scream, a taunt, a quiver- 


ing nerve. 

“ You are better?” 

It was Amy asked that question. Amy coming for- 
ward timidly, nervously, as she did so. 

“Yes, Amy, the attack was sudden. It has gone 
away—with the cause of it.” 

“Tam so glad!” cried Amy, blushing crimson as 
she did so; “I was afraid something had happened, 
and I would have come to -you, but for your strange 
words.” 

“ Did I speak strangely ?” asked Gertrude. “Iwas 
in pain. Forgive me?” 


Amy threw her arms about her cousin, and the | 


stern, dark beauty permitted it, but did not return the 
embrace. She could not. Hard as she tried to over- 
come her feelings, to school herself to the task she had 
undertaken, a loathing had come over her heart, and 
turned it to stone. 

Nevertheless, the cousins sat down, side by side, 
a little apart from the circle of guests and romping 
little ones, who played about them, and were soon con- 
versing earnestly together. They talked of many 


things ; but it was not the sisterly talk of bygone days. 


It was not as they would have talked an_hour ago 
even. Both felt this, both knew the causé, and both 
avoided it. 

It was Gertrude who at length drew near the brink 
of the precipice : 

“Have I lost your confidence, Amy?” she said, 
striving to appear reasonably indifferent. 

“Lost it? Oh, Gertrude! ” 

The hand that rested on Gertrude’s waist trembled 
as she answered thus. 

“Yes: you have seen Roland Hernshaw to-night ?” 

“ For a little time, after he left you; we met by ac- 
cident and—and——” Amy stammered. 

“Oh, my dear, child, what is it to me? ” asked Ger- 
trude. ‘‘ Surely it is very harmless ? ” 

“Very, Gertrude, very!” 

“ What a miserable actress this girl is!” thought 
Gertrude. “She lets her heart speak through her 
masked lips! ” 

Then she added aloud. 

“ You walked with him in the ground after he had 
left for home? ” 

“T! Oh, you are angry with me forit—I know you 
are. But it was his fault, Gertrude, it was indeed! 


We met and talked, and wandered on, and down to the | 


gate and then ——” yy 


“ Back again? ” 

Oh, those fierce eyes! Oh, the harsh ring of that 
passion-wrung voice! Amy a bad actress, indeed! 
Was Gertrude playing her deadly part so well that she 
had the right to criticise another? 

‘“* We did return,” replied Amy reluctantly, “ he was 
so foolish.” 

“ And you so weak! No, no, I’m notangry, dear. 1 
can’t help it if he is more fascinated by those blue eyes 
of yours, than with my less angelicorbs. Angry, ha! 
ha! not I.” 

“You are so good!” cried the fair cousin, the 
light of joy stealing back into her eyes, and her 
cheeks flushing with a glow which rendered her 
ravishingly beautiful. “ But I was afraid, dear, that 
you loved him.” 

“That Jloved him? Ha, ha!” 

It was not a laugh; it resembled more the rattle in 
the throat of the dying, and the spasm which knit up 
all the features of the girl’s face, told of the agony 
with which she uttered the words. 

“And you do not? You are not my rival? I can 
love him with all my heart and not wrong you, and 
not have to conceal anything from you? Oh, Roland 


| will be so glad when I tell him this!” 


“Will he?” 


landi’s fears lest she had misconstrued his careless 
words, and had fancied—fancied /—that he loved her, 
while he only sought to afford her amusement. 

Was it marvellous that the girl could frame no ready, 
glib reply ? ‘ 

Theagony was sharp, but it passed away, and when 
it did so, she did not forget the part she was playing. 

“You love him, Amy, very dearly, do you not?” 
she asked. 

“ May I confess it to you, darling?” was the 
answer. 

“Oh, yes—yes! I own that I did once think of 
| Roland: he was so good, so kind, so generous, that I 
| felt my heart yearn towards him; but I withstood the 
temptation. I am stronger than you, I think, Amy, 
and, so you see, I stood where you have fallen.” 

“And you will forgive me, Gertrude, if I have un- 
consciously won Roland’s heart from you, and if I 
own that he is my lover—devoted to me with: all his 
heart—and that I love him so that I would die for 
him ?” 

“ Would you?” 

Gertrude asked those words so sharply, so suddenly, 
that the colour died out of Amy’s face as she looked 
up into that of her cousin. 

“Oh, willingly!” she replied ; “ but—what is it, 
Gertrude, you are ill again? ” 

“ A little faint, nothing more. But if you love him 
so much, Amy, you are strangely neglectful of him, 
are you not?” 

“ Neglectful ? ” 

“Yes. Where is he now and where are you?” 

“Surely Roland has left? We parted at the fuot 
of the turret. I saw him plunge among the trees and 
disappear in the dark shadows.” 

“You thought so, child, but you were mistaken.” 

“ Tmpossible! ” 

“Ah, Amy, you know nothing of the power of 
love. Roland, who loves you so dearly, who worships 
you so fervently, was not likely to depart at that 
early hour. ’Tisn’t the way of lovers, dear. His re- 
treat was a pretence. Believe me, he only hid among 
those shadows for security, or for the pleasure of 
watching the building that contained his treasure— 
the window at which your light would presently 
shine. He knew that. Oh, yes! Roland has all the 
instincts of the lover.” 

Hard and cold, still bitterly hard and cold, was 
Gertrude’s voice, but not to Amy's ears. In her ex- 
citement and intensity she only heard the words, she 
paid no heed to the tones in which they were spoken. 

“You know this? Ah, where is he, darling; 
where at this moment?” cried Amy. : 

Gertrude bent toward her, and hissed the words in 
her ear. 

“ You know?” she said. 

“Tndeed, no—I am all amazement.” 

“Confess that you are ashamed to confess your 
fault ?” 

“My fault ?” 

“Say your imprudence, then? ” 

“T cannot understand you,” protested Amy. 

Half-sternly, half-smiling, Gertrude rose. 

“Will you come with me ? ” she said. 

“ Willingly.” 

“ Indeed !” : 

The emphasis thrown on that word went like 
shudder through Amy’s frame. : 

Together the cousins quitted the drawing-room. 
Gertrude, leading the way, ascended the great star- 
case, and so gained what was called the haunted 
corridor. It was from this. that the sleeping apart 
ments opened. 7 

The night-wind moaning through the place won 
have extinguished the small lamp which Gertrude 
| carried, but that she shaded it with one trembling 
| hand. 
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«Why do we come to this part of the house, dear?” 

ed Amy, wonderingly. 

Where should we come? ” was the stern answer. 

At the same moment Gertrude stopped. . 

ere!” exclaimed Amy, “it is my own little 

m!” 

“ Well?” 

Acrimson flush of shame overspread the face and 
neck of the baronet’s daughter. called up at the bare 
jdea of the suspicion implied in her companion’s 

rds. 

“ You cannot mean ” she began. 

Gertrude placed her hand upon the door. 

“You see, Amy, I have wormed out your secret. He 
is here. But I will not put you to the blush further. 
Take the lamp. I will retire.” 

“Not for the world,” said Amy, agitated by con- 
tending feelings. 

“Why not?” 

“Jf he has been daring, confident ; ifi——” 

«If he has anticipated your wishes, you would say,” 
interposed the other. 

“Gertrude! ” 

With a movement of offended pride, softened never- 
theless by a secret hope born of her love for Roland 
Hernshaw, Amy seized the lamp which her com- 
pauion carried, opened the door, and rushed into the 
‘oom. 

. Then one long, loud, maniacal scream, escaped her 
lips. and she dropped writhing at Gertrude’s feet. 

Her eyes had encountered—not the handsome face 
of Roland Hernshaw—but the hollow eyes and grin- 
ning teeth of a skull, peering up at her from among 
the pillows of the couch. 

(To be continued.) 


SELF-MADE; 


OR, 
“OUT OF THE DEPTHS.” 
By Mus. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hidden Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress," &c., de. 


CHAPTER LXXXV. 


Wor out with mental and bodily anguish, Claudia 
for that day kept her chamber, consoled somewhat by 
its cosy warmth and soothing quiet. A sense of 
luxurious seclusion disposed her to sleep, and, between 
sleeping and waking, she passed away the time till 
evening. 

When she awoke, she bethought her of making 
friends with some one in the house, from whom she 
night hear the exact-truth, and obtain a little insight 
into the mystery that surrounded her. 

Who should that friead be? Who but Mrs. Mur- 
doch, the old housekeeper ? 

She did not determine upon making a confidant of 
this ancient domestic without a feeling of bitter 
humiliation. 

It was terrible to think that she, Lady Vincent, 
should have to consult one of her husband’s depen- 
dents, upon a subject as delicate as the faithlessness 
aud perfidy of that husband himself. 

This thought made her waver a little; but she felt 
that her honour—nay, even her life, depended upon 
her casting aside her feelings of pride, and obtaining 
some further information as to Mrs. Dugald’s real 
position in the family of Lord Vincent. 

With this view, she finally determined to make a 
friend of Mrs. Murdoch, who had from the first im- 
pressed her as being a woman upon whose truth and 
honesty she might depend. 

When the rosy tints of evening, then, were just 
dying away in the western horizon, Claudia turned 
towards the bell-rope that hung within her reach, and 
Tang. 

The bell was answered by Katy. 

“Ye've woke at last, my lady,” she said. 

“Yes, Katy, at last, and I wish now to see Mrs. 
Murdoch, the housekeeper.” 

“Mis. Murdoch, my lady ?” 

“Yes, Katy.” 

The faithful servant bounced out somewhat indig- 
nantly, for she was jealous of Mrs. Murdoch being 
called to the bedside of her darling. 

fresently the housekeeper appeared, 

She was wonderfully respectful, and, dropping a 
low curtsey* as she entered the room, hoped ‘her 
leddyship” was better, 

“Thank you,” replied Claudia, in a friendly and 
familiar tone, “I am a little better. But sit down, 
Mrs. Murdoch.” 

The old housekeeper dropped another curtsey, and 
asked if she could get “her leddyship ” anything. 

K You maun be sae hungry, my leddy,” she said. 
‘No, Mrs, Murdoch, But just hand me that flask 
eax-de-cologne. My temples are a little heated.” 
And, as much by way of gaining time and collect- 


of 


in 


embroidered mouchoir with the essence, and bathed “ And the earl is aware of her presence here now?” 
her forehead. “Maybe, your leddyship; but now that his son’s 
Still she was puzzled how to begin the conversa- | married—and married to yoursel’, my bonnie leddy— 
tion. I scarcely think he'll trouble himsel’ wi’ the matter.” 
She said, at length : “ The earl, then, approved of my becoming Lady 
“You have known Mrs. Dugald some time, have | Vincent?” f 
you not, Mrs. Murdoch? and I suppose she has quite “Sure enough he did. He thought your leddyship 
attached you to her by her beauty aud—and her gen- | would save Lord Vincent from the wiles o’ the player- 
tleness ? ” woman.” 
“There's na denyin’ that Mrs. Dugald is a well | ‘‘Oh, indeed,” said Claudia, visibly gratified by this 
enough body to look upon,” replied the old house- | piece of good news.  . 
keeper; “ but as to her gentleness, I havena particu- “ Aye, my leddy, indzed; and I thought so, and I 
larly noticed that.” hope so, too, But surely your leddyskip must be 
“And she has lived here—how long did you say ?” | wantin’ something to eat. Let mesend ye a wee bit 
The housekeeper had not said, but Claudia thought | to keep your puir gentle self from faintness.” 
it well to adopt that form of interrogatory. * Thank you, Mrs. Murdoch, send whatever you 
“She has been here, my leddy, sin’ her husband, | please.” 
Mr. Kenneth, died.” And the old housekeeper departed. 
“Oh, since Mr. Kenneth died!” Claudia wasnow deepinthought. She had ascertained 
“ Yes, my leddy, the Honourable Kenneth Dugald, | from Mrs. Murdoch the true state of the case, and had 
poor gentleman !” learnt that this woman, Faustina, was really the widow 
‘Why do you speak of him in so mournful a tone, | of Kenneth Dugald. She had also learned that the 
Mrs. Murdoch ? ” earl, her father-in-law, was well pleased with his son’s 
“ T scarcely know, my leddy, but it’s a way I’ve | —Lord Vincent’s—marriage with herself, and there- 
got when I think of the puir lad.” fore might be looked upon as a friend in the danger- 
Claudia thought she detected a tone of deep sin- | ous circumstances ‘hat now surrounded her. This 
cerity and good-heartedness in the old housekeeper’s | seemed something guined, and she determined to put 
words, and the idea emboldened her to trust her. aside her more bitter feelings of disgust, and to meet 
“ Mrs, Murdoch,” she said, “I am a little suspicious, | Mrs. Dugaldin such a way as to disarm Lord Vines D 's 
perhaps; but I am here alone, and a stranger in my | suspicions, and so far obtain for herself a certain ad- 
husband’s family. What I have seen of Mrs. Dugald, vantage in the struggle. 
has not been of a reassuring character. Her name, With these feelings, Claudia joined her husband and 
her presence, were not mentioned to me, and she came Mrs. Dugald at breakfast, on the following morning. 
upon me suddenly, and as a singular mystery. Your She received the ordinary compliments of both vith 
own words have not tended tomake Mrs. Dugald more quiet courtesy, and returned them in a manner that 
welcome in my eyes, and I ask you to tell me what proved how great a command she had obtained 
you know of her? ” | her outraged feelings. ; ; 
“My leddy,” replied the houskeeper, “I shall be It was a hard task, but Claudia felt that it must be 
ower glad to tell ye what I know of Mrs. Dugald; and gone through, and, in spite of its terrible monotony, 
the mair freely that I know his lairdship’s ain father | she persevered and accomplished the disagreeable task 
would wish me to tell ye.” she had imposed on herself. 
“ ] should think he would, Murdoch.” There was nothing in the aspect of the weather to 
“Ye maun know, my leddy, that Laird Vincent, | tempt her abroad, for it was wretched November wea- 
and his brother the Honourable Kenneth Dugald were ther—damp, foggy, and cheerless. ; 
in Paris together when they met with this player- She was naturally an early riser, and mostly awoke 
bodie that disturbs ye.” some two hours before the rest of the household eonid 
“This what?” be considered to have commenced the day. Her 
“ She was one of the player-folk, my leddy, and she , thoughts occupied these two quiet hours, and what 
e’en played sae well as to act herself into Mrs. Kenneth | agonizing thoughts they were may easily be con- 
Dugald.” | ceived. 
Claudia was relieved by this, Faustina was, then, | When nine o'clock came, she endeavoured to fritter 
really the widow of Lord Vincent’s hali-brother. | away an hour with her maid, over the necessary la- 
“ And the mair shame to her,” continued the old ; bours of the toilette. 
housekeeper, “for puir Mr. Kenneth was but a bairn Then she would descend to the breakfast-room, 
in years, and scarcely responsible for his actions. | heart-sick at the forced civility she had drilled herself 





But the player-woman cam’ wi’ him to bonnie Scot- | to exercise, and revolting at it, till she fell into a dull 
| land, and the twa’ became man and wife.” miserable silence. 

| And the earl, what did he say when he heard of | Breakfast over, there was the library; but her mind 
| this mésalliance—this strange match?” said Claudia, | could not content itself with books, even if rea lable 
recollecting that she was talking to a simple Scotch- | books had been there. So she left the region of 
woman. musty folios, and, returning to her own room, asked 

“The eirl, my leddy, was sair grieved, as ye may | herseli—what should she do next? 
weel imagine. He never saw Mr. Kenneth afterwards ; Almost in despair, she would wrap herself in fitting 
and the puir lad died o’ dysentery—that’s what they | garments, and explore the more remote parts of the 
call it, I think—servin’ his queen and his country | house, thrusting her head now aud then into the cold, 
against her enemies, misty air, to cool her fever-heated brain, that 

“ Poor fellow,” ejaculated Claudia. throbbed and burnt, till it seemed unbearable. 

“ Aye, indeed, my leddy; but I’m thinking it was Then the ordinary occupations of an accomplished 
not altogether the low fever that killed him. May | woman would afford her an hour’s relief; and a talk 
God forgie me, but I put half the puir lad’s death | witl oneor other of her two humble friends, would 
down to the reckonin’ o’ that player-woman that be- ; make her, for a time, half-forget her misery. 
witched him.” Somehow, she contrived thus to wile away the 

“ Mrs. Murdoch!” morning till she had to meet Lord Vincent and Mrs. 

“ Aye, ye may well look, my leddy. But I dinna | Dugald again at luncheon, 
mean,” said the careful Scotchwoman, “ that she helped This ceremony was but a repetition of the one some 
to kill him wi’ her ain hand. It was regret—sorrow | few hoursearlier. The same hollow discourse; the same 
for the glamour that the creature cast over the puir | false civility, the same heart-breaking sense of degra- 
bo ation that fretted and fumed within her, like the gather- 
ing force of a volcano. 

How she contrived to tide over the weary time that 
every day separated luncheon from dinner, she scarcely 
knew. Katy, Mrs. Murdcch, her maid—any one of these 


y.” 
“And after his death, she came here?” asked 
Claudia. 

“Yes, she came here; forthe eirl wouldna’ see her, 





nor provide her wi’ money, as his son’s widow. And 
she had tried upon Lord Vincent the witchcraft she | —was welcome asa gossip in those miserable, dragging 
had too well practised upon his brother.” hours. She hated to meet Lord Vincent and Mrs. 
“Lord Vincent then, received her—protected | Dugald at meals; and yet she sometimes wished that 
her?” these long intervals for thought could be swallowed 
“Yes, my leddy. And his father, the eirl, was sair | up in one grand meal, that would last the day! 
displeased at that, too. He didna’ like the woman,| It was an existence that Dante might liave pictured 
and he thought it a sin that his lordship should make | as one of the punishments in his “ Inferno! ” 
up to his brother’s widow. It’s no right, my leddy. 





| 


One thing Claudia did. Maddened with suppressed 
ye ken, to do so; and the eirl is a proper thinkin’ gen- | agony, she indulged more freely than she used to do 
tleman. So he stopped his son’s maintenance, and in wime. It was an opiate. It took the shar» edge 
got for him an appointment beyond sea, as a minister off her sensibilities. It seemed to lessen the fitful 
or sumething o’ that like, and as Lord Vincent said beatings of her heart. It helped her to that sleep 
he couldna’ refuse a hame to his brother's widow, | which thought struggled hard to deny her. 
the forward quean, and to the sair regret o’ most 0’ us, Out of mere courtesy she mostly joined her husband 
she came to live here.” | and her rival in the drawing-room after dinner. But 

“ And she has been here since?” asked Claudia. 


this was a more hollow mockery than any of their 
“ Yes, my leddy. But stay—no, notaltogether, If | meetings. When Faustina sang, which she did some- 





§ her thoughts as anything else, she wetted her | went awa’ for amonth.” 


I remember right, it was about August last that she times, Claudia seemed to hear the screeching of furies. 
| Not once or twice, but many times, a thought burnt 
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) her brain that made her shudder f 
on. Was it worth while to live this wretched, 
estroying existence—which was so different to 
right prospect she had blindly and ignorantly 
sold herself to en 
Should she e ‘it 
against this ever-recurring 
come, and when it did, fell 
prayed for strength to resist it. 
In this way the wretched days passed, and Claudia 
only mark them by the dress she wore, the 
I she ate, and the i rr snow, the rain or 
drizzle, that beat agai: 1amber windows. 
The house was appai ‘a stranger to visitors. 
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No one came to brea ct tony. So Claudia had 
to look about to find a new face, if only as a relief to 
the faces about her 

In this extrem'ty, she chanced upon one of the 
servants who interested her by her ill-concealed 
wretchedness. The girl was evidently suffering from 
some gnawing grief that she struggled to hide from | 
her fellows. 

Her name was Ailsie, and as she was occasionally 


occ 


apa 





ed in the menial offices necessary to Claudia’s 
ents, Claudia began by speal.ing kindly to her. 















You seem dull, Ailsie,” she sai ne one day when 
the girl was about her ordinary vocation 
“Do I, my leddy ?” 
“Yes, indeed, Ailsie. What ails you?” 
‘Naething, naething, your leddyship.” 
“But there is something, my poor girl. You are 


grieving for absent friends, perhaps?” 
‘Nae, my leddy, I hae nane.” 


An i the old housekeeper sank exhausted by the 
bedside 

eC me,” 
her, “tell me more of this. 
dered? For mercy speak!” 

“ The puir girl, Ailsie, my leddy.” 

* Ailsie ? ” 

“Aye, my leddy. 
foully murthered! ” 

“Where?” exclaimed Claudia, trembling 
horror. 

“Just outside the house, my leddy. She’s been 
slaughtered like a puirlamb, Her taroat cut—oh! 
my leddy, it’s an awful crime: whaever'’s to answer 
for it.” 

Claudia fell back upon her pillow, and hid her face. 
She seemed to see the horrid sight, and she tried to 
shut it from her vision. 

The housekeeper moved backwards and forwards, 
wringing her hands and wailing miserably, now and 
then ejaculating 

“ Puir young thing: 

“ And who did it?” 
ing up. 

“Oh, my leddy, it’s a’ a mystery, only the Lord 
knows, and he'll bring the guilty to the light.” 

Claudia now hurriedly left her bed. She put on her 
dressing-gown. 

“T must go down and sce this terrible sight, Mrs. 
Murdoch. I cannot stay here. The poor, innocent 
cirl, and so foully used, too!” 

“ My leddy,” said the old housekeeper, solemnly ; 
25 Pm sair afraid that Ailsie—rest her soul—wasna sae 
innocent as we might wish. It’s a sair thing to say, 


said Lady Vincent, endeavouring to revive 
Who—who is—is mur- 


They’ve found her puir body, 


with 





puir Ailsie! Oh, wae’s me!” 
asked Claudia, suddenly start- 


| my sedkity, and to say of a puir creature lyin’ a’ gory 


“No friends in the world, Ailsie? Are you an 
or} han, then?” 
* Just so, my leddy.” 
Then why do you grieve? Gomme, tell me. I} 


happier if I could.” 
replied Ailsie, shaking 
wrong wi’ me; 


would assist you to be 

Ye canna do it, my leddy,” 
her head; “for I canna tell ye what’s 
it’s enly a way I have.” 

And the girl would give no other answer. 

Claudia was much concerned about this girl, and to 
think of the poor creature seemed to relieve Lady 
cent’s own sense of misery. Soone day she spoke 
to Mrs. Murdoch about her: 

‘ Ailsie looks very ill, Mrs. Murdoch,” she said. 

*‘ Aye, indeed, the puir lassie does not look sae braw 
as she might. But she’s aye close and silent about 
it. 





“Try if you can find out what ails her, Mrs. Mur- 
doch—wil! you ?” 

, my leddy, an’ it I will. But she’s 
neo quiet body, and keeps her ain counsel.” 

i Mrs. Murdoch left the room. 

Ti, ie dreary month of November thus passed away, 
and December came, with its sharp chill winds, and 
still Claudia waited for news from her father. 

What had happened that she had not heard from 
him? 

This anxiety added to her wretchedness. 

Still the dreary monotony of her blighted existence 
passed gloomily on, broken now and then by such ter- 
rible excitement as the disguised and guilty love- 
making of her husband and Faustina treacherously 
produced. 

he had the satisfaction, however, of knowing that 
their felicity was not altogether unalloyed, for she had 
heard angry and upbraiding words as well as honeyed 
sentences. 

But at length the monotony was broken, and a new 
and terrible excitement burst upon the actors in that 

strange scene. 
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CHAPTER LXXXVL 
THe great stress put upon the mind of Clandia by 
the singular and wearing life she had led, had 
afflicted her with an habitual nervous headache, that 
made her not unfrequently keep her bed during the 


» long, disturbed rest of this 
aroused by a feeling of 


one night, after 
was suddenly 


and 
she 








She scarcely knew what it was that had disturbed 
he rs; but she started up in bed and listened. 
Th certainly an unwonted movement in the 





und of 


m ol tongues, in 


hurrying footsteps, and a loud 
me terrible ehorus of horror 


hor se—a § 
conf sit 
and apprehension 

Claudia’s first thought was to summon assistance. 
She rang the bell, and it was unanswered. She rang 
, and then the housekeeper, pale and breathless, 
entered the apartment. 

* Oh, my leddy!” she exclaimed, “ 





There’s murder 





beon done. Wae’s me—there’s blood upon the head 
o’ some one in this house.” 

Lady Vincent started up horror-stricken. 

‘What do you mean, Mrs. Murdoch?” she ex- | 
claimed. “ Murder?” 


“ As I’m a sinfw’ woman, my leddy!” 





as but there's mair to be told than we alto- 
gether ken o’; and its a’ the old, old story, my leddy, 
and the villain that has ta’ea awa’ her innocence has, 
jr fearin,’ ta’en her life.” 

Jlaudia started. 

Wi ho, then, was this villain ? 

As she descended the stairs, she was met by her old 
nurse, Katy. The fond old creature at once took upon 
herself to order her mistress back. 

“Go back, my lady,” she said. “ What there is 
to see below is not to be seen by you: It is too awful! 
Go back, my lady, go back; or take Katy’s word, 
you'll repent it.” 

The caution came too late. Lady Vincent had 
already caught a glimpse of the terrible scene bélow. 

‘The hall was crowded. Constables, villagers, and 
idlers were gathered about a roughly constructed bier 
apon which a white coverlet, with an irregular and 
bulging outline, was the chief object. 

Lady Vincent had seen enough to excite her fear- 
ful curiesity. She pushed by the appealing Katy, 
aud was in the hall amidst the crowd that surrounded 
the poor lifeless form of the murdered Ailsie. 

The rough, uncouth aspect of this crowd did not pre- 
vent her. Wrapping her dressing-gown, and the shawl 
she had hurriedly thrown over her shoulders, more 
closely about her, she pushed her way through, till she 
was close to the temporary bier. 

She had just reached the official guardians of the 
corpse, When one of them, noticing her presence, and 
guessing her position in the house, grasped one corner 
of the white coverlet. He looked for a moment at 
Lady Vincent, and then, in a sudden accession of 
sycophantic officiousness, turned the cloth slowly back 
from the face oftthe murdered woman ! 

Tt was an awful sight, and the officious officer had 
better have left it unrevealed. Claudia turned from it 
fainting and uttering a low cry of horror. 

Her arm was suddenly seized. 

“Claudia,” said a well-known voice, “leave this 
horrid sight at once, and go to your room. In Heaven's 
name, what brought you here? ” 

She was aroused by this voice and these words, and 
turning to Lord Vineent, forit was he, she said: 

“*T am here, my lord, to ask who is this poor girl’s 
assassin; and, if he is not known, to inquire what 
steps have been taken to find him.” 

“ Your inquiries are needless,” replied Lord Vincent, 
“vou may leave me to do all that is necessary in the 
ease. Every means that can be suggested will 
be taken to unravel the mystery. Indeed, they have 
already been taken. Katy, see your mistress to her 
chainber. 

Katy came forward with some tearful, soothing 
words; but Lady Vincent was immoveable. She stood 
staring straight at the dead body, little thinking how 
deeply its unhappy fate would affect her own destiny, 
till she had seen enough. Then she went withoutassist- 
ance to her own apartment. There she fell upon the 
bed, and tried vainly not te see the red rings of blood 
that seemed to eat into her eyeballs. 

This murder, however, was not so easily found out. 
That the deceased girl, Alice Dunbar, came to her 
death by sanguinary violence, was certain, but there 


he is; 








| was no evidence to show by whom the crime was per- 





| petrated. 








This was very unsatisfactory 
agreeable to some few others. 

One evening, Lord Vincent sat alone in hi 
room, deep in thought. 

Suddenly-he rose up, and rang the bell, 

“ Frisbie,” he said, when the y valet answered it “y 
want a word with you.” , 

The valet carefully closed the door, 
obediently before his master, utteri ing 
lord,” as he did so. 

; TI he valet had the light from the window full upon 
his face, while Lord Vinceat was somewhat in the 
shade, a position which the latter liked best when 
talking upon matters of importance. 

” You know whut the verdict on this lat, ir ji 
Frisbie?” asked hix lordship. © affair is 

“ Yes, my lord.” 

The mao was @ very statue of a valet, 

“Tt myst ease your mind, Frishie, to know that th Ley 
can’t discover the murderer of Ailsie Dunbar?” 

“Ease my mind, my lord? Excuse me, your lord- 
ship, but I do not know what your lordship means.” 

He was still a statue; but he began to totter a little 
on his pedestal. 

“Don’t know what I mean, Frisbie? Well, that's 
cool; and yet you know the meaning of most of the 
words in the dictionary.” 

“T had, my lord,” said the valet, recovering from 
his tremour, ‘a respectable education at the parish 
school of Starve-em- cum-pumpem.” 

“ Ah, I see, Frisbie, you're delighted with the ver- 
dict, you're jocular. But what you must have suffered 
while the constables were here, and the i inquest was 
proceeding, God only knows. I wondered that you 
didn’t make aclean pair of heels of it. But then, you 
see, we should soon have had you back.” 

The statue was now crumbling into a man and q 
valet, and a very tremulous one, too. 

“ Frisbie,” said Lord Vincent, seriously, “ what is 
the use of trying to deceive me ?” 

The valet was gradually falling to pieces. 

“ Tsaw the last momeuts of Ailsie Dunbar!” saij 
Lord Vincent. 

Frisbie now fell all of a heap. His tongue clove to 
the roof of his ee his features were set, like a white 
plaster image, and his hands sought each other in 
wretched entreaty. He shook so violently, that the 
very furniture shook with him, and Lord Vincent 
felt his feet drumming on the floor. 

“My lord, I am not guilty of her murder,” he said. 
‘“*Tt was a mishap. It was all passion, and she killed 
herself.” 

“Then why, Frisbie, had you a razor in you 
hand?” asked his lordship. “And why did she pray 
you to be merciful? I was an eye-witness, Frisbie, 
but I have not betrayed you.” 

The valet looked up. He had some ray of hops 
now. 

“Tt was love—jealousy, my lord, 
was a mishap!” 

“Frisbie,” said Lord Vincent, coolly, “ it is enough 
forme to know that, whatever was your motive, you 
are the murderer of Ailsie Dunbar. 

The abject valet now all but screamed for mercy. 

“ Hush! ” said his lordship, “and get up. Fora 
man who could do what I have seen you do—mind, 
what I have seen you do—you are about the mosi 
miserable poltroon I have ever met w ith. Do you 
know, Frisbie, that I could hang you?” 

“But you won't, my lord, you won't? Ob, my lord, 
be merciful! ” , 

“Tisten, Frisbie,” said his lordship. “ Hanging is 
not in my line. I won't hang you, but I will use you 
for other purposes, Come here!” 

The fallen valet approached his master with the air 
of a beaten spaniel. 

“Oloser—don't be afraid, Frisbie,” said Lord 
Vincent. 

The valet now stood close to his worthy master. 

What his lordship said must remain for the present 
untold. Now and then the words “Lady Vincent 
were uttered ; and the whole communication was of 
so horrible a nature, 80 fearful a plan against the 
honour of his lordship’s wife, that even the valet, 
criminal as he was, fairly started and turned whiter 
than ever with terror. 

At the end of this secret 
Vincent said : 

“You understand, Frisbie ; 
that rope I mentioned and that neck of yours are both 
in my hand. Serve me, and I will keep your secret; 
betray or fail me, and I will pack you off to the cout ity 
jail.” 

And so the pair parted. 

Lord Vincent then turned to his dressing-g 
after a few ceremonies before it, coolly went down to 
dinner. ht 

As he left the room, a speetre—for such it migh 
almost be called—stepped from behind the window- 
curtain. 

It was Claudia’s faithful nurse, old Katy ! 
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— 
fhe was like 9 woman distraught. Her eyes were 
and staring, her was white as cold ashes, 


a 
— 


e, but 


of the horses, little Nimrod. You may break your 
neck on a different steed every day in the month.” 

“T do not care for horses any more,” said Maggie, 
who was now very pale and grave. 

“Don’t care for horses any moie! By vhe ‘way, 
certainly—I believe you have not ridden out, or 
joined in a hunt since Alice returned from school, and 
Houghton, confound him, left off riding with you?” 


there's a heaven for such poor sinners as myself—and 
I know there is—there must be another place, and a 
bad one, for such a vile creature as that player-woman. 
If ” 

Katy paused. There was some pungent dust in the 
hangings that had entered her nostrils. She put her 
hand to her mouth; she struggled ; she fought against 


= her whole body was a living expression of 


sing. 
ws some time recovering from the trance into 
which the revelation of villany she had listened to 


it, “I her; and when she came a little to herself, 


+t : jude involuntarily to Lord Vinoent’s dressing- | nature. But sneeze she must! ‘ 

. ood ; Out it came—a sharp, hissing sound, as though “No,” said Maggy. 

» my BAT don't wonder,” she said, “ at people’s hair turn- | Katy was trying to pronounce the name of a Polish “ Well, never mind; draw tliat writing-table up to 
‘ y in a single night, as I’ve heard on; and if | general. me, and do you go and tell Janet to prepare to ravervs 

upon se hasn't turned grey it’s a miracle,” Lord Vincent and Faustina started as though a | her husband, as soon asa lettercan reach Fort C—, 

a the M she was so impressed, with the idea that the fright- | bombshell had exploded between them; and in an in- | and Charles Staunton travel back.” 

when stant, his lordship had his hand upon the discovered | Maggy obeyed, and then escaped from the room, 


fol talk she had heard might have tarved her hair 
sr fe rey, that she took off her cap to convinee Lerself. 

; 6 No,” she said, “its not grey yet. But it ought to 
be. I've heard enough to make it as white as snow: And 
the two villains! But I'll circumvent ’em, if I live to 
doit! I was to wateh,o’er my lady, was I, and to keep 
per from evil! Ah, well, it seems I must do it, 
whether I try orno. Poor, poor lady! I'll e’en go 
and tell her of this last foul plot against her.” 

She left the room, and the first person she met was 
Lady Vincent, dressed for dinner. 

“My lady,” she said, eagerly. “Ob, how glad I 
am you've come across me. I’ve a world of scheming 
wo tell yeabout. And I’ve had a fright that'll last me 
ti] I'm cold in my grave ag 

“Go into my dressing-room, Katy,” said her lady- 
ship, “and wait till I come to you. You see I am 
going down to dinner.” 

“Going to dinner,” said Katy, to herself, as Lady 
Vincent swept by her. “Going. to dinner! Well, 
I know the dinner may get cold, and what I’ve to tell 
the poor lassie will keep hot enow. But, oh! I'm 
sore oppressed that she didu’t wait to hear me.” 

Lady Vincent had better have heard the story be- 
fore joining the dinner-party. 

Katy went to her mistress’s dressing-room, and 
waited. 

An hour passed, and no Lady Vincent; another 
half-hour, and no signs of her ladyship. 

Katy began to grow nervous, especially as the 
ormolu time-piece in the room struck out every quarter 
of an hour with dull regularity. 

Suddenly Katy started up. She heard the rustle of 
a dress. 

She looked furtively through the crack of the 
door. 

It was Mrs. Dugald. She, then, had left the din- 
ner-table; and where was Lady Vincent? 

Katy groaned in spirit. 

“Tvs not like her ladyship, to keep a peor body 
waiting in this way,” she said, to herself. “J’m 
getting cold again, and my flesh creeps a bit, aad my 
hair begins to tingle at the roots. ‘I'here’s something 
more going to happen.” 

She heard another footstep, and from her former 
post of observation she saw Lord Vincent stealthily 
approaching Mrs. Dugald’s apartments. 

“More foul doings,” she muttered. 

Aud she crept after his lordship. 

The door was not fastened through which Lord 
Vincent had passed to Faustina’s apartments, and 
Katy, opening it slightly, slipped in, and concealed } 
herself amongst the hangings. 

Holding them apart, she could both see his lordship 
and Mrs. Dugald, and hear their conversation. 

“T cannot bear this any longer,” said Faustina. 
“Her presence maddens me. I cannot control my- 
self. I have such feelings, Malcolm, as prompt me to 
what I scarcely dare to breathe. Are you true to me? 
Do you still love me? If you do, you will do some- 
thing to rid me of my rival.” 

“My love,” said Lord Vincent, “ you kuow I adore 
you. But you must wait, though now but a very 


and running to Janet’s nursery, caught her to her own 
beating heart, and breathlessly pressed her there. 

“Why, what is the matter, dearest Maggy?” 

“Oh! be happy, Janet, be happy, or my heart will 
break; for I have bartered all my days for your happi- 
ness!” and being on the very verge of hysterics, she 
broke suddenly away, and ran to her own room to 
have a good ery, all alone. “ It is all right,” she said, 
“all right. It is only I that am wrong. It is all 
right. I see that as plain as canbe. It is @ social 
economy, that one so unconnected in the world as L 
am, should be disposed of for the good of others, who 
have fathers and husbands and children to be made 
happy. Maftha used to’ gather up everything that 
was of no sort of use, such as waste paper and stray 
straws, and put them away, saying that they would 
do to light the fire with. That was all right. So it 
is right that I, who am nothing but a piece of waste 
paper, should be used to light the fire on this domestic 
altar again. Is it such 4 calamity, to be sure of a 
pleasant home like the Limes, with such dear daily 
companions as Charles and Janet, the old lady and the 
baby, and—and—ugh! well, yes, Roland Mildred, 
too, if lie'd only get his teoth filed.” 

* 


Katy. 

“ What means this? ” he inquired, suppressing his 
passion. “ What do you do here, woman?” : 

Faustina came forward, and shrilly asked the same 
question. 

Katy regarded them with all the fearlessness of her 
nature. 

“I’m here, she said, to listen to a tale of villany; a 
tale that ye ought to blush for, ye two base conspira- 
tors. And I’m here to stand up for the poor lady, my 
mistress, that you'd sarve as may the deil himsel’ 
sarve you. And as soon as ever I gets out of this 
sink of iniquity, I’m going to where I'll have justice 
done, and have the poor suffering innocent righted. 
That's where I’m goin’, and that’s why I’ve come here. 
Let me go, Lord Vincent, or more the worse for you.” 

Lord Vincent listened to Katy with a deathly pallor 
overspreading his countenance; but he held her 
tightly, and his hand gradually sought her throat. 

He turned to Faustina. 

“ What is to be done with this woman?” he said 
“she has heard all.” 

Faustina shrugged her shoulders, 

“ Diable!” she exclaimed, “there is but one way. 
She must not leave this room ¢o talk !” 

Katy was horror-struck by these words. She 
struggled, and tried toscream. 

But vainly. Lord Vincent's strong hand was on her 
throat, and as he gradually compressed it he bore her 
to the ground. 

She was helpless. 

Faustina now turned to a cabinet, from which she 
brought something in her hand. 

** Give her this,” she said. 

The phial was placed to Katy’s quivering lips; and 
then all was silent. 

“ Safe!.” said Lord Vincent. 

(To be continued.) 


they 


* * 


One month after this event, the Duke de Lorraine 
and Alice were united by Mr. Burleigh before the 
altar of the’ chapél of St. Michael's; the only witnesses 
being the members of the families of Oak Lodge atid 
the Limes. It was thonght niost decorous, under the 
circumstances, fo omit all the usual wedding festivities, 
and so the bridal party returned quietly home'to Oak 
Lodge, where they soon commenced preparations for 
going to France, to which country Mrs. Redclyffe 
promised to follow them at some future period. 

When Margaret Upham returned witl Roland Mil- 
dred, Janet, and the old lady to the Limes, after witness- 
ing the marriage, she found a letter waiting for her. 
It was postmarked “ Winchester,” and directed in a 
familiar hand. Maggy’s head swam, and her eyes 
filmed over an instant, as she took it and sank into a 
chair to read it. When she had finished, the letter 
dropped from her hands, her face fell upon her palms, 
and quick tears trickled through her fingers. Roland 
was watching her. Now he laid aside his paper, 
took up the letter, and asked: 

“ Margaret, what’s the matter? May I read this?” 

“Yes, sir, and answer it, please;” and she wiped 
her eyes and smiled. 

Roland turned the letter to read it. It was a long, 
long epistle, full of history, fascination, moral light, 
explanations, protestations, &c., for four closely- 
written and crossed foolscap pages; the object of it 
being to persuade Margaret that Captain Houghton, 
amid all the vacillations of his heart, turned at last to 
her, “ true as the needle to the pole,” and ending with 
an offer of his hand and heart, imploring a speedy 
answer. Roland Mildred, with his spectacles on his 
nose, and one sliort, fat leg crossed over the other, 
promise ? ” leaned back in his chair and read this lengthy piece of 

“No, sir; but before closing this agreement, it is|logic, passion and metaphysics, with many a 
proper for you to know——” “Humph!” “Ha!” “Fadge!” and “ Trumpery!” 








THE THREE ROSES. 
———_— 
CHAPTER XLVIL 
A FAMILY REUNION. 

I cannot speak, tears so obstruct my words, 

And choke me with unutterable joy. Otway. 
A hundred thousand welcomes! I could weep— 
And 1 could laugh—I'm light—and heavy— Weleome! 

Shakespeare. 

“Tag's a dear girl When?” . 

‘‘ When Charles Staunton is once fairly reconciled 
with you, and established herein the house.” 

“That's my generous girl! Now draw that 
writing-table up to me; I will write immediately to 
him.” 

“Sir: stop!” , 

“< Stop,’ hey ? what? Have you receded from your 


listened, 


short time. What will you say, Faustina, when I tell 
you that,in a few short hours, the obstacle may be 
Temoved? You are aware that Frisbie, my valet, is 
mine body and soul. Listen! I will tell you our 
Scheme. Bat, one moment, we must be careful. I 
must lock to the door.” 

Katy pulled the hangings closely around her, as 
Lord Vincent approached, To her horror, he locked 
the outer door of the apartments.” 

“Mercy on me!” she said to herself, “what 
shall I do now? Oh, I am a miserable, meddling 
Woman and I’m caught at last. Heayen help me, and 
Wy poor lady, too!” 

ind reason to forget her own sorrows. For the 
Second time she heard. Lord Vincent 
horrible plot for the ruin of Claudia. What the valet 
had listened to with terror, Faustina heard without a 
Sign of fear, 


fo 


mae with a calm satisfaction that was positively 
eudish, and even made suggestions for its further- 


oat which might have come from the Evil One him- 


. Oh, the Jezebel!” said Katy, trembling as she 





| a 
Margaret; there is no constancy in any of them till 
they come to my years.” 


She resigned herself, however, to fate, and she soon | 


detail that | 


Nay, she listened to the villanous | 


“Well? ” 

“ That—that—that——” 

“Well, what?” 

“T used to like—like——” 

“Somebody else better than you can ever like me. 


Is that it?” 


“ Yes, sir,” murmured Maggy in a low tone. 
“ And that somebody else?—was—well! why don’t 


you speak ?” 


“ Captain Houghton.” 
“That fellow is certainly my-evil genius! I 


wonder what there is about him so bewitching? He's 


vain, fickle fellow! All these young men are, 


“ Constancy,” Maggy smiled to herself. 








“We flirted with you desperately. It was very 


wrong; he ought not to have done. it.” 


“We were both much to blame, sir; I even more | 


than him ; let it pass.” 


* Don’t think of the coxcomb, Maggy. I am so 


glad Alice jilted him for a duke, which was exactly 
the trick he would have played her for a duchess had | 
the had the chance. Forget him, Maggy, and think | either,in the way of falling out or of making up with 


Then he folded up the letter, deposited it in his coat 
pocket, uncrossed his knees, took off his spectacles, 
and, looking at Maggy, said: 

“Now, do you know what the vernacular of this 
grandiloquence is? Just this, Maggy, my dear. As 
he can’t get Alice, or—hem! he'll take you! Don’t 
you see it?” 

“No, sir, I den’t I think in his heart he liked me 
better than either of the other two!” 

“Oh! ho! women were made to be fooled!” 

“Well! anyhow, it does not signify now, sir; don’t 


let’s talk about it!” 


“ But am I to answer this letter ? ” 

“ Yes, siry if you please.” 

“ What mustt say?” 

“Tel him I can’t, you know, and—anything you 


please.” 


“ That’s.a wide margin—I will.” 
T'wo weeks passed agreeably enough to all the dwel- 


lers at Oak Lodge and the Limes. 


Monsieur and Madame de Lorraine were at home. 
Maggy was still at the Limes. 
Roland, who never did anything, by halves, 


“Oh, the false-hearted, wicked thiag! If | of the nice’ time you'll have with me. Ouly just think | a frieud, had availed himself of his first. strength 
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in this fine weather, to go on a journey to meet 
Charles Staunton, who was on his way returning 
home. 

John Downes was staying at the Limes, during 
the absence of the proprietor, as a sort of general 
supervisor of the premises, and protector of the 
women. 

Ruth Downes, the faithful companion of Janet, 
in joy as in sorrow, was there also, up to her 
eyes in confectionary and pastry-cooking. She had 
her own little private joys, hopes and expectations. 
Had not her father left off from drinking ?—was not 
Willie Downes—cousin Willie, coming home with 
Charles Staunton ? and when he came, was not some- 
body to be married and keep house at the dear old 
Eagle Cliff, which was newly repaired and neatly 
furnished by Roland Mildred? Ha! Ruth tripped 
about, thinking this a very bright world after all is 
said. 

Maggy was to be married when they returned, 
but no preparations for that event especially were on 
foot. It seemed to have been tacitly arranged that 
her wedding should come off quietly, and her position 
iu the household be that of an upper housekeeper. 
And she, who had no time to think about it, and no 
talent for making herself an object of compassion, 
never said a word; but ran about very busy and 
merry, exhorting, commanding, entreating the ser- 
vants, and superintending a general cleaning, polish- 
ing, and embellishing the house, in honour of Charles’s 
return, 

The bloom of hope had come back to Janet’s heart, 
and the rose of health to her cheek; and if ever Maggy 
betrayed any emotion, it was one of pleasure, as she 
would stop in her flitting hither and thither, and catch- 
ing Janet to her bosom, kiss her blushing cheek. One 
injunction she had laid on Roland Mildred with the 
force of a command—that he should keep them advised 
of his progress toward home, and send a messenger a 
few hours in advance, so that Janet's fragile nerves 
might be shaken as little as possible. This had been 
promised. 

At length, early one morning, as the old lady, Janet, 
Maggy and Ruth were sitting at breakfast together, a 
horseman rode up to the house, and dismounting, en- 
tered the hall, and handed a letter to Maggy. It was 
from Roland Mildred, and ran thus: 

“My pear LitrLe SweetHeart,—It is dark, 
and we have just this moment arrived here. Charles, 
I and the whole party. I despatch this to-night to 
let you know that early to-morrow morning we set 
out for the Limes. We shall be with you by sunset. 
Have all the people we like there to meet us, Kiss 
mother, my daughter, Ruth, and the baby. Charge 
them to me, and I'll pay you when I come. 

“Yours, fondly and faithfully, 
“RoLtanp MILDRED.” 

It was evening. The setting sun was bathing the 
whole sky and earth in a flood of crimson glory. In 
the supper-room at the Limes stood a table covered 
with a rich, white damask cloth, set out with an ele- 
gant service of Sevres’ porcelain, and a costly set of 
elaborately-chased silver plate, and illuminated by a 
large chandelier hanging from the ceiling above it, 
which was already lighted. 

Outside the house, stood one group of persons, con- 
sisting of Mr. Burleigh, Maurice de Lorraine, Alice, 
Mrs. Redclyffe, Maggy, and Janet; and another group 
composed of Martha, John, and Ruth; lower down, on 
the steps, sat three servants; while scattered about 
the lawn were the other domestics, all waiting for, and 
watching the approach of a travelling carriage, which 
was now very near the outer gate. Maggy, with her arm 
round Janet's waist, supported her against her bosom ; 
but, as the carriage drew near the house, seeing that 
her charge had grown very pale, and feeling that she 
trembled fearfully, she stooped and said: 

“ Janet, my Jove, you must not receive him here in 
the midst of all these people, near and dear though 
they are. It would be too bad. Let me take you to 
your own room;” and half-leading, half-carrying, 
the nearly fainting girl, Maggy left her in her 
chamber, and returned in time to see Roland alight 
from his carriage followed by Charles and Willie 
Downes, and really it was too wicked in him, Captain 
Houghton. 

“Where — where is my daughter?” inquired 
Roland, looking around and shaking hands right and 
left, in which example he was followed by the others. 
“ Where is Janet? I don’t see her.” 

“She is in her chamber,” replied Maggy, pale, but 
Belf-possessed. 

“In her chamber! so best. Charles, my son, go 
seek her there—it is the same old place, and— 
Maggy!” said he, turning, and taking her by the 
hand, “ come here !—Houghton!” Captain Houghton 
approached. “ Here she is—take her! She is the very 
best, dearest child that the sun ever shone upon—take 
her!” said Roland Mildred, with a red and tearful 
face, and a voice trembling with emotion. “Love 
her! She has taught me, by simple example and ex- 








perience, a trite lesson, but a true lesson—that to be 
happy myself I must try to make others happy— 
blessed be God!” 

THE END. 





THE ZINGARO. 
AN INCIDENT IN THE LIFE OF A PAINTER. 





In the commmencement of the fifteenth century, a 
painter residing at Naples, named Colantonio del | 
Fiore, was in some little anxiety as to how he should | 
secure one of his figures in a safe position. Standing 
by the window, and wondering how he should be able 
to solder the metal which was to confine it, he saw a 
young man pass along with the implement which he 
so much needed. He called him into the studio, and 
desired him to relieve him of the difficulty, and, when 
he had set him fairly at work, he found leisure to ob- 
serve that he was a somewhat remarkable person for 
the low station which he appeared to occupy, viz.— 
that of a travelling tinker. He was eminently hand- 
some, and when he spoke, his language was pure 
and refined, like that of one who has been highly 
educated. 

Before the painter could question him, however, he 
was called away to attend some purchaser of pictures, 
and left the room suddenly. He had securely closed 
the door upon his workman, when the thought of his 
rich pictures made him pause. Was he quite wise in 
leaving his gems with a stranger ? 





After thinking for some minutes, he tapped at 
the door of a little room, filled with such elegant | 
little bijouterie as would be likely to suit a lady's | 
boudoir, where sat a sweet-looking girl, whose strong | 
likeness to the painter, proclaimed her his daughter. 

“ Allegra,” he said, and the pretty head lay upon his 
arm the next moment, “ Allegra, there is a workman | 
in the studio. Take your work thither, my darling, | 
and stay till I come back from the picture-gallery, | 
where I am wanted.” 

The girl kissed her father fondly. The two were | 
all in all to each other, for Allegra was an only child, | 
and her mother was dead. She was soon seated in the 
studio, with this very thought in her mind : “* What 
would papa or I do if one of us should be taken away ?” 
And she sighed heavily. 

The young workman heard the sigh, and involun- 
tarily looked at her. She saw his look—sympathiz- 
ing, wondering—for she did not look as if she need to 
sigh, and surely her situation was not such as to war- 
rant it. She -broke out into a hearty laugh, that 
sounded like drops of water upon silver. The glance 
she had taken showed her a workman, it is true, but 
she verily believed him to be one of the young Nea- 
politan noblemen, who had assumed the garb and 
occupation of an artisan in frolic. 

Her involuntary laugh made her blush deeply. The 
young nobleman would think her impertinent and 
rude, and her father—oh, what would her father think 
if he knew she had so comported herself before a 
stranger? And from laughing, the young and sensi- 
tive girl changed to crying. 

The sight of a woman's tears makes its way to most 
men’s hearts, and certainly the young man who saw 
the pretty Allegra’s, was not proof against them. 

At all events, the young tinker fell violently 
in love with the painter’s daughter. Independent in 
feeling, and despising the trammels of caste, he 
believed that, whatever were the adventitious circum- 
stances that chained and surrounded human beings 
and pressed them out of the sphere in which they 
ought to move, yet ‘‘a man’s a man for a’ that.” 

Believing this, he left the house, and after walking 
by it every day, and receiving a bright smile from red 
lips that always were at the window, he went straight 
into the painter’s studio one bright morning, and 
asked him if he would bestow his daughter upon him. 

“My daughter! Give my daughter to a wandering 
gipsy? Young man, you are intoxicated, or have 
gone mad. Or indeed, do you mean an insult? 

The Zingaro disclaimed all such intent; but the 
painter’s refusal was repeated in really offensive and’ 
derisive terms, and he left the studio with a sense of 
wrong and injury knocking at his heart, such as he 
had never known before. 

He walked on until a sharp, ringing sound close to 
his feet startled-him from that bitter musing. A 
glance upward revealed to him a lady sitting upon a 
thoroughly frightened and unmanageable horse, 
which in another moment must have thrown her to 
the ground. 

All the Zingaro’s real nobleness and manliness were 
aroused. He threw himself before the fierce animal, 
seized the bridle, and spite of the kicking and rearing, 
he lifted the lady, with one hand, to the ground. 
Securing the horse to a post, he offered to escort the 
lady to any place she might name. 

She waited a few minutes, in which she leaned 








upon the Zingaro’s proffered arm; but her party had 





—<—— 

probably mistaken the route which she took, ang h 
entered a carriage which was passing, ‘ As rm 
stood upon the step, she looked around at Fe she 
server, and thanked him very sweetly for his por ied 
adding: P Vice, 

“If you will come to the king's palac ‘ 
find that the king will be sufficiently Lee dm = 
for preserving his sister from a horrible death.” 9 
His earnest, hopeful nature was quickened by th 
memory of the noble-looking lady, and her apparently 
sincere Cesire that he should come to the palace, When 


| he went after a day or two. 


“My brave deliverer! ” said the princess, in a sof 
low voice. “Come to me to-morrow. You shall then 
tell me how I can serve you.” 1 

From the princess he went to the painter, ang 
renewed his suit for his daughter, earnest: y and 
manfully. Colantonio was disturbed, and declared 
that he should never marry Allegra to anyone but a 
painter. ; : 

To none but a painter! The Zingaro bit his lip 

“ Signor, will you say that if Iam ever a painter | 
shall marry her?” 

“Truly, I may do that safely.” 

“Well, then, will you go to the palace to-morroy 
and renew this promise before the princess? ” ? 

Colantonio started. 

“The princess! Is the boy mad, or is he really 
somebody, after all?” was the first thought. “Yes ] 
will go there, and promise as I do now, that if you be. 
come a distinguished painter—mark that !—you shall 
marry Allegra.” 

The next morning was eventful. The gipsy’s 
tale was told to the princess by his own lips, and 50 
finely did it touch the imaginative part of her cha- 
racter, that her delight at being accessory to so charm- 
ing a piece of romancé was unbounded. She was de- 
termined that Fiore should consent, and she ordered 
him to go for him at once. 

“You shall be a painter, and I will furnish you 
with everything necessary to that end,” she said enthu- 
siastically. 

But when the painter came, she was again the 
calm, quiet, earnest woman—the dignified princess; 
and awed by her demeanour, yet gratified by her 
kindly mention of his child, he renewed his promise 
without a demur. 

To Bologna, and under the instruction of Lippo 
Dalmasi, was now the destiny of the Zingaro, 
There he was to remain to study, and, in the mean- 
time the princess herself was to watch over his 
beloved Allegra. 

Lol . * 7 * 

Several years had passed. Allegra, believing in her 
betrothed as in the sun, donbted not that he would 
arise upon the morning succeeding that long night, 
and that he would fulfil all the imposed conditions of 
her father. 

The princess sat upon the throne of Naples—a 
sweet and gracious sovereign. whom her subjects 
adored. So noble, yet so meek—so lofty, yet coude- 
scending—a blessing to all beneath her sway. | 

* * . 


“A beautiful painting, prince—a rare likeness, and 
executed splendidly. It is a gem of art.” 

“Your Majesty will be glad to know that the 
painter has come to Naples.” 

“Tam delighted to hear it, and should be glad» 
welcome him.” 

The prince, who held an exalted station at court, 
led forward a noble-looking man and presented him 
to the queen, who graciously received him. Afters 
few moments, he opened a small parcel, which con- 
tained an exquisite picture of the Madonna. 

“Tam Antonio del Solario, your Majesty, to whom 
you promised the hand of Allegra del Fiore, 1} 
should succeed as a painter. Say, gracious quect: 
have I your approval in what Ihave done?” 

“Solario, did you indeed paint this Madonna? 

“Certainly, your Majesty.” ‘ 

“Now, then, signor—remember, that is your 
title from this moment—I will send for that painter 
who prophesied your failure. From behind this cut- 
tain you shall yourself hear his criticism upon you 
picture.” 

The painter came, and applauded fervently. 

“ Ah, if I were not bound by that hateful promise, 
how rejoiced should I be to see such a man the |us- 
band of my Allegra !” said Colantonio. ‘ 

Her Majesty touched a silver bell, and Solario came 
forth. 

“ This,” said the queen,“ is the painter wl 
achieved such wonders. He is our chief painter now- 

Who can paint the old man’s surprise and amaze 
ment. By her Majesty’s permission, he carried = 
the new court painter in triumph to Allegra, W2° 
knew him instantly. ’ 

In a week they were married, the gracious queen 
herself witnessing the bridal. The painter and his 
beloved wife lived together, happy and ny 
throughout the remainder of theirlives. W BLO. 
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